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have neither pupils nor masters; yet agriculture is the science next in dignity to
philosophy, almost its sister-science. We have schools of rhetoric, schools of
geometry, schools of music; trained cooks and trained barbers. But I never yet
heard of men who call themselves students or professors of agriculture.18
Schools of agriculture? Nothing could be more preposterous to the Hellenistic or
Roman gentleman whose image of the educated man was epitomized in his ability to
quote Vergil. Columella went unheeded. Schools concentrated on rhetoric and litera-
ture. Agricultural and technical expertise continued to decline. The Empire fell. It was
to be many centuries before agriculture was to be considered a subject worthy of
systematic education. Modernizing societies as late as the twentieth century still found
it a difficult idea for them to accept.
Among the contributions made by Rome to the West and to the world, Roman
law stands high. The judicial system, the codifying of the civil law, and the imperial
system of governmental administration proved to be working models for later times
and places. In the process of codifying the law the formal schools of law played a key
role as centers where jurists like Ulpian and Papinian worked and taught. The most
influential of such schools was that at Beirut from the third century to the fifth,
whereupon Constantinople took first place. Until then the codifications were under-
taken primarily to facilitate the teaching of law. Not only does the law shape
education; education shapes the law.
It may not be too much of an exaggeration to date the beginning and the end of
the secular aspects of GraecoRoman thought with reference to the growth and decline
of the idea of natural law. In the sixth century B.C. the Ionian philosophers of the
Greek polis were attempting to fathom the essence of the cosmos by appeal to orderly
laws of nature and thus to surmount the customary assumptions of folk religion. In
the sixth century A.D. the jurists who codified Justinian's Corpus Juris Civilis at-
tempted to construct the canons of legal procedure that govern a human society based
upon orderly laws of reason. They, too, were attempting to go beyond the customary
folk reliance upon family, class, and arbitrary rule. But it was to be almost another
twelve centuries before the civilized laws of nations and the scientific laws of nature
were to be given high priority in the education of the West. In the meantime, the laws
of God and the divine rights of priests and kings were to dominate education as well as
politics.
So what shall we say of the role of education in the disintegration or dispersion
of the civilization of the Roman Empire? Whereas elementary schools were widely
dispersed through the Empire at its height, the privilege of attending was always
limited by the ability to pay the fees. Grammar and rhetorical schools, also available
only to those who could afford an extended period of education, were confined to the
cities and towns. Their availability was therefore doubly limited. And when urban life
declined sharply throughout the Empire from the third century onward, the secondary
and higher schools declined with the urban decay. Few cities were able to maintain the
schools which could provide the educated leadership so desperately required to
18Quoted in Gwynn, op, cit., pp. 150-151.